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RECIPE 
FOR DOMESTIC 
BLIsSs 





| “They're happy now—settled down to their pipes for the evening.” 


“| always say | like to see a man smoke a pipe. It makes him so calm 
and contented.” ’ 


“| like ihe smell of a pipe, too. What does Bob smoke?” 
“Three Nuns, always.“ 


“So does Jim. He says that although it’s the best it’s not really expensive 
because it burns so slowly.” 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut, 1/23 an ounce 





For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. 1, Stephen Mitchell & Son, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Charivaria. 





THE latest contribution to world- 
peace is the invention by the Japanese 
of a gun which fires ten thousand 
rounds in one minute. 





In spite of the fact that meteor- 
ologists predicted that the weather 
would be excessively warm during the 
first days of June, it was. 





‘What does the child of to-day de- 
mand of its parents?” asks an educa- 
tionist. Cigarette-coupons generally. 





A London diamond-broker entered 


gambled since the days when he used 
to bet in pats of butter on the Boat- 
Race. Still, he has had his fling. 





At a London police-court a witness 
stated that his house had been broken 
into thirteen times in seven years. It 
is a nice steady connection like this 
which is the backbone of the really good 
burgling business. 





“The average thief is simply out for 
what he can get,” declares a detective. 
And eventually in for what he has got. 





A military man of the old school is 
quoted as saying that he saw only one 
well-turned ankle in the whole length 


suggested that little Londoners want 
a lot of beating. Possibly they get it, 
poor dears. % 





Spanish footballers who commit a 
foul are to be fined £3. Quotations for 
striking the referee are now being 
sought. ae 





A London tailor offers to repair his 
customers’ clothes for nothing. This of 
course enables:them to live rent free. 


A magistrate says that every man is 
at liberty to put his foot down in his 
own home. Provided that he has care- 
fully wiped it on the mat first. 


We read of : a séance at which a spirit 





a telephone-booth with 
an umbrella and an 
attaché-case containing 
£10,000 worth of dia- 
monds, but came out 
with only an umbrella. 
This should end for all 
time the slander that 
Londoners are always 
forgetting their um- 
brellas. 





“England is the only 
country where seaside 
concert - parties really 
flourish,” says an Amer- 
ican writer. A land fit 
for pierrots to live in. 


% % 


Corsican innkeepers 
complain that the arrest 
of the bandits has de- 
prived the island of one | 





Disgusted Batsman (to Umpire). 
MY BLINKING WATCH!” 





“LEG BEFORE, 


EH? AN’ 


——| requested the loan of 
half-a-dollar. It is a 
disquieting thought that 
money is needed in the 
next world. 





A girl violinist takes 
an early-morning run to 
keep herself fit. Natu- 
rally she wants to be as 
fit as a fiddle. 





The last barber’s shop 
in a London music-hall 
is now closed. We live 
in an age of non-strop 
variety. « x 

A printer has been 
charged with making 


IT SMASHED ae = 
counterfeit £1 Treasury 








of its chief attractions to tourists. 
Friends of these desperadoes hope to 
obtain their release in the interest of 
the “Come to Corsica”? movement. 





“Crime is a social complaint which 
can be cured,” says a judge. He prob- 
ably believes in “Time the Great 
Healer.” x 





“Ifa man wants to marry he should 
make a little money first,” says a magis- 
trate. Afterwards he'll have to make 
a little money last. 





Attention is drawn to the fine view 
of London obtainable from the roof 
of the Kennington Oval pavilion. An- 
other attraction is the cricket. 


“”» & 


* 





A dean: declare: that he has never 


of Park Lane. It was strange that he 
didn’t see a pair. 

Scientists corroborate the belief that 
some highly-developed individuals emit 
light. They are not, however, to be found 
among pedestrians using our country 
roads after dark. , x 

Depositors in American savings- 
banks must leave their finger-prints 
as well as their signatures for identi- 
fication purposes. Many members of 
lending libraries in this country seem 
to have adopted the same idea. 


Straw bérets are now worn in Paris. 
In London they are eaten with cream. 


x % 
& 


In a discussion of the question where 
the worst children are to be found it is 


__notes out of grease- 
paper. "His defence is that he saw the 
grease-paper. about the house and 
merely made a note of it. 





Some women don’t seem to care in 
the least if they are-up to thcir eyes in 
debt. No doubt they can get their 
faces lifted whenever they please. 





A shortage of Manx cats is reported. 
We always thought there was no end to 
the creatures. 


Thieves recently broke into the office 
of a lawyer. He was out, so they didn’t 
lose anything. s 


A ieport: states that when JOSEPH 
WyROKEY, a Warsaw circus perfo-mer, 
was arrested he wrenched the handcuff 
from his wrist and devoured it. We are 
afraid we cannot swallow that. 
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Mr. Ely Culbertson. 


| 
| 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| A Petulant Poem. 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





(Written after veading for the fortieth timc that this great 
Transatlantic expert described the play of the British team 
in a recent Bridge Armageddon as * lousy.”) 


THE weather is hot and I am tired 
And the world is full of war, 

And a moratorium, long required — . 

By the dithering nations, seems desired 
As much as it was before; 


| 
} 
I am ready to read of goods and gold 
| And to read of an Ascot gown, 
But I don’t see why I should still be told 
How Ety CULBERTSON came to scold 
The people of London town. 


If I turn once more to the Press and find 
What Ety CULBERTSON said, 

I shall surely feel that the master-mind 

Of American Bridge would aid mankind 
If he went and boiled his head. 





| If he boiled his head and stewed his face 
In a bowl of Indian tea, 

If he always trumped his partner’s Ace 
This earth would not be a sorrier place, 
So far as I can see. 


i may be captious—indeed, I am— 
But I should not greatly care 

If every time that he made grand slam 

Mr. Ety CULBERTSON rubbed some jam 
Into the roots of his hair. 


I will not weep when the sun’s last light 
Fades over the western ridge, 

I will not moan to the winds of night: 

“Mr. Ety CULBERTSON may be right, 
And ours was a lousy Bridge.” 


| will ery, “The morrow may ‘be serene, 

There are nobler worlds beyond, 
And the rose would flower and the hills be scen 
If E.y CvuLBERTSON, painted green, 


Were drowned in the village pond.” Evox. 





} — 


| The Universe Was Glad. 
| 





THE sun had hidden its face from us for several days, and 
one morning my little friend, Podgy McSumph, marched 
into my study and demanded abruptly, ““When’s the sun 
comin’? Could you no’ make the sun come?” 

| “I’m busy just now, Podgy,” I replied, glancing through 
the window at the grey sky; “ but come back in the after- 
noon and [’ll tell you about the sun. Perhaps we might be 
able to make it shine.” 

The sky looked much more promising in the afternoon 
when I took my seat in the garden. I thought I was justi- 
fied in anticipating a great moment when, by keeping a 
watchful eye on the clouds, I should be able to exclaim, 
“Come forth, Mr. Sun! Now, there you are, Podgy.” 

Podgy arrived to keep the appointment in a tearing 
hurry. He put his hands on my knee and gazed up at me 
breathlessly. 

“Sit down, Podgy,” I said soothingly. “Are you excited 
about the sun?” 

“Pug Roonie’s got a job,” panted Podgy. 











“Dear me!” I ejaculated; “I’m glad to hear that. But 
sit down, Podgy.” 

He clambered up and seated himself beside me. 

“Now, Podgy,” I said, “I’m going to tell you about the 
sun. The sun 

“'D’ ye ken hoo long it was that Pug Roonie was tryin’ 
to get a job?” 

“Was it a long time, Podgy ?” 

“Tt was mair than two years.” 

“That was a long time. Well, now, the sun——” 

“Tt was mair than two years that Pug Roonie was on 
the dole.” 

“Tt’s splendid that he has got a job at last. However, 
about the sun. You know——” 

“Ye cry when ye’re on the dole.” 

“Do you, Podgy?” 

“Ay,” nodding his head solemnly. “Mrs. Roonie was 
cryin’. An’ then Pug was cryin’. An’ then I began to cry 
as weel.” 

“Well, there will be no more crying now that Mr. Roonie 
has got a job. But don’t you want to hear about the 
sun ?” 

“Ay,” intimated Podgy. “Ye’ve to tell aboot it.” 

“All right. Well, the sun, Podgy, is away up in the 
sky. It . 

“Ts it far away?” 

“Tt’s millions and millions of miles away.” 

“Could the train go?” 

“Oh, no, it’s far too far away for the train.” 

“Pug Roonie’s goin’ awa in the train for to get his job.” 

“Yes, yes,” rather testily; “but we’re talking about the 
sun, Podgy. Now, you know, the sun is always shining, 
but - 

“Look,” cried Podgy, tugging excitedly at my sleeve— 
“yon’s him! Yon’s Pug Roonie comin’ for to get the train 
for his job.” 

I looked up and beheld a figure of a shabbily-dressed 
pale-faced little man approaching along the road. His 
large bowler-hat seemed to be resting on his ears. He 
carried a paper parcel under his arm. We could hear him 
shouting to the passers-by. As we looked at him he 
suddenly stuck out his chest and began to prance about on 
his toes. 

“He must be tipsy, Podgy,” I remarked. 

“He is not,” retorted Podgy indignantly. “He’s just glad 
because he’s got a job, an’ he’s tellin’ a’ the folk.” 

The little man was now passing my gate. 

“Pug!” screamed Podgy at the pitch of his voice, “here's 
me. Can ye see me, Pug?” 

Mr. Roonie stopped and looked in our direction. “ Hurrah, 
Podgy!” he cried, lifting his hat and waving it. ‘Three 
cheers for me. I’ve got a job.” 

And so I was robbed of my anticipated triumph, for just 
then the sun suddenly burst forth and streamed down upon 
the road. 

“There’s the sun at last, Podgy,” I remarked ruefully. 

“Ay,” responded Podgy, his eyes fixed intently on the 
illuminated figure of Pug Roonie, who was now giving a 
clumsy imitation of an Irish jig in the middle of the road. 

“You see,” I went on mechanically, “the sun is shining 
down from millions and millions of miles away and——” 

“T ken,” murmured Podgy in an awe-struck voice; “it’s 
comin’ doon a’ the road from the sky because Pug Roonie’s 
got a job.” 




















Scandal in the Far East. 


“Tt is probable that the Mukden amateurs . . . will give one per- 
formance at the Yamato Hotel. The cast compromises many leading 
and popular members of Mukden society . . ."—-Manchurian Paper. 
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DEALING WITH GULLIVER. 


Tue Leapine Lituirvrtans (all at once). “NOW, BOYS, IF THE GENEVA 
BEFORE WE’VE FINISHED WITH HIM WE’LL USE THIS ROPE TO TIE 








STRINGS BURST 
HIM DOWN.” 
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“WELL, WALTER, I THINK 


WE VE PICKED £verrrHive. WE MUST COME 


HERE AGAIN YEXT YEAR.” 








Cricket in France ; 
Or, Little Lessons for the Little Ones. 


MAINTENANT Georges est dans. 

Il marche au guichet, prend son chef 
de train—milieu et jambe—et affronte 
le marchand de vitesse, qui commence 
a bouler. 

Georges ferme ses yeux et fleurit son 
bat. 

Zut! 

La balle vole au-dessus des tétes des 
deux glissades jusqu’au  troisiéme 
homme, qui est un mauvais champ. 

“ Doigts beurrés! ” caserne la foule. 
Georges est ravi; il a fait deux. 

I] joue la prochaine balle dans la direc- 
tion de couvert-supplémentaire. 
“Courez,” il erie a Aristide, mais celui-ci 
est trop soufflé et ne bouge pas. 
Pauvre Georges! II essaie 4 retourner 
mais se bouleverse. 
“Comment ¢a?” 
guichet. 

L’arbitre éléve son doigt. 
Georges est couru dehors. 


appelle le garde- 








“ Flowered chiffon is a hot favourite.” 
Evening Paper. 
But nothing like so hot as flowered 
corduroy. 


How to Succeed. 
I1.—As a Short-Story Writer. 


THE writing of short stories for the 
magazines (as we men who undertake 
to teach you how to do it have told you 
over and over again) is the easiest, 
quickest, most certain way of making 
a tremendous amount of money. So 
you may as well begin right away; only 
be very careful how you begin. The first 
few lines of the story are all-important. 
For instance, I had an idea in my head 
the other day for a story about a man 
who comes downstairs one morning 
and finds a letter lying on the mat, 
which, as it is addressed to him, he 
very properly opens. (Of course other 
incidents happen later on; but that, 
you understand, is how it starts.) Well, 
now, supposing you were to steal my 
idea—and I don’t put it past you— 
you would probably begin something 
like this :— 


“On his way downstairs to breakfast 
Jack Robinson noticed a letter lying on 
the mat. ‘By Jove it’s for me!’ he 
exclaimed, catching sight of the super- 
scription, and in less time than it takes 
to tell he had picked up the envelope 
and extracted the contents.” 


Now you mustn't take offence at my 
frankness, but that is bad. Rank bad. 
It tells me nothing. ‘Somebody has 
had a letter” is all I am in a position 
to say, and having had several myself 
this morning I am not impressed. 
You obviously do not realise that your 
opening paragraph must grip the reader's 
attention and stop him chucking the 
magazine out of the carriage-window 
and settling down for a quiet sleep. 
Having done that, it must also indicate 
clearly what kind of a story he has let 
himself in for. Nothing is more annoy- 
ing than to read a story right through 
under the conviction that the Duchess’s 
pearls will at any moment be reported 
missing, only to find in the end that the 
whole thing has been just a simple tale 
of love at the seaside. So as soon as you 
have gripped your reader show him | 
what you are up to ; and if in addition 
you can do a little character-drawing, 
put in some background and advance 
the action a step or two, you will have 
made what we literary hacks call a 
sound beginning. 

Have a look at this:— 


“The frown on Leslie Fane’s good- 
looking face deepened and his long 
clean limbs hesitated in their descent 
of the rickety stairs as he caught sight 
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of the small white envelope that lay so 
pertly on the threadbare mat. Who 
should be wanting to write to him, he 
wondered, a penniless author in a place 
where he was absolutely unknown and 
friendless? Probably it was his aunt, 
but for whose kindness he would never 
have been able to snatch this fortnight 
in a cheap boarding-house at Codley- 
on-Sea. But no; closer examination 
showed him that the handwriting was 
unfamiliar—a girl’s! With fingers that 
trembled never so slightly Leslie tore 
open the envelope and drew out a 
neatly-folded sheet of pale pink note- 
paper about which there still seemed to 
linger the faint sweet scent of fresh- 
picked violets.” 


You see the difference? Here the 
reader's sympathies are at once 
aroused, and he can settle down with 
every confidence to a nice bit of real 
old-fashioned sentiment. The girl (who 
probably admired Leslie on the pier 
and got his address from a policeman) 
will turn out to be a brick and not at 
all like most other girls; Leslie’s play 
will be taken after all, and these two 
lonely souls will find in each other’s 
arms a happiness of which they had 
never dreamed. 

Or, if you felt in the vein, you might 
write :— 


“Dust and decay! Everywhere one 
looked was dust, decay and dissolution. 
In the pale light of dawn the old oak- 
panelled hall, with its once splendid 
staircase and cobweb-hung portraits of 
men long rotted in their graves seemed 
to wrap yet more closely round itself 
the mantle of corruption. There was 
evil here—deadly evil. One sensed it 
in the mouldering carpets and hangings 
and behind those fast-closed doors 
that seemed for ever on the verge of 
flying open to disclose some nameless 
horror. Yet, curiously enough, it was 
at none of these that the man who 
stood so motionless at the foot of the 
stairs was gazing with a look of mingled 
loathing and consternation, but at the 
squat white envelope which lay like a 
dead face in a sea of blood on the plum- 
coloured mat at his feet. Suddenly 
‘They’ve sent for me!’ he shrieked, 
‘they ve sent for me!’ and as he spoke 
fell to scratching and tearing with 
writhing fingers at the unwholesome 
package.” 


Students of the macabre and dabblers 
in the occult will be with you to a man 
after a start like that. 

If it’s a funny story you have in 
mind you must describe how alarmed 
Mr. Horatio Pringle (laughter) was to 
find on his doormat a letter from Mrs. 





Sidebotham (renewed laughter), and 





wstay ~ pe oa 4 
- Came 


“HAVE YOU EVER CONSIDERED, OFFICER, HOW MUCH KNITTING YOU COULD 
GET THROUGH WHEN NOT ACTIVELY ENGAGED?” 











how in spite of his twenty stone he 
shook like a startled jellyfish (roars, 
giggles, hysterics, fainting - fits, etc.) 
at the sight. You must speak too 
of his frantic attempts to stoop down 
for the envelope, and how he puffed 
and blew, and how in the end his 
braces snapped and all that fell out as 
a result. 

That ought to fetch them, especially 
if you add a “Bless my soul!” or two 
and a description of Mr. Pringle blowing 
his nose to give local colour. There is 
nothing like a good nose-blow to aid in 
the portrayal of character. I am aware 
that the examples I have given lack 


anything in the way of a really sensa- 
tional first sentence of the ‘*‘ Dead!’ 
whispered Valerie hoarsely” variety ; 
but if you insist on that kind of thing 
you are practically pledged to Detec- 
tion, and I personally have taken an 
oath to have no truck with it. Such 
as they are they will, I think, suffice. 
Little remains to be said. Once you 
have got a satisfactory opening all you 
have to do is to invent what the house- 
agents call a really desirable plot and 
go straight ahead with it. There is no 
need to worry about style or anything 
like that; after all, the thing will never 
be published. H. F. E. 
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“How cay 1 MAKE HIM TURN HIS HEAD? Aux#em!” 

















A Widowed Bird. 


{ “A widow bird sat mourning.”—S#ezzEr¥.] 


OTHERS have sung of Hector and Lysander, 

Of knights and heroes till they well-nigh pall; 
Me it contents to sing a simple gander 

Whose moving tale (not tail) should stir you all. 


He lived, this bird, in cool and pleasant waters; 
His goose, attentive on her rushy nest, 

Was hatching nine potential sons and daughters; 
And, one may say, his world was at its best. 


Unluckily, while out to take a breather, 
She hit a fence and perished on the spot, 
And, in his swift bereavement, he had either 
To take her job on, or to lose the lot. 


He had no time, however sore afflicted, 
To lift a threnody with hollow squawks 

(To which those birds, in grief, are much addicted) 
Leaving the nest to water-rats and hawks 


(If hawks eat eggs, on which I lack assurance) ; 
No time to question if *twere worth his while 





To suffer weeks of damp and chilly durance 


On labours which were bound to cramp his style. 


He only knew those eggs would soon get addled, 
And in that thought, surrendering all he prized, 
Down on the nest in dignity he straddled 
To do his duty by his goose, demised. 


A noble bird, my sister; and, my brother, 
A noble bird; with confidence I ask 
If Hercules, or Lancelot or another, 
Would, at their best, have taken on that task. 


One might, from their misguided sense of humour, 
Hold that the gods on high Olympus’ crown 

Would have rejoiced to make each egg a stumer, 
And laughed, on asphodel, to let him down. 


But they forbore, for once. And now we find him 
Swimming at large upon his natural pond 

With nine small goslings trailing out behind him, 
A proud complacent parent, and a fond. 


Dum-Dvuo. 
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Wanted ...a Thief. 








In February I bought a dog. In 
April, on the policeman’s suggestion, I 
bought him a collar. For the rest of 
this heart-rending tragedy read on:— 
April lst. Bought collar: 4/6. Looks 
very smart. Someone asked, “Is he a 
terrier?” No one ever asked that 
before. 

April 4th. Policeman says that collar 
must be engraved so that dog may be 
returned if he is lost. 

April 6th. Asked Buggins if he en- 
graved collars. No. 

April 7th. Asked Mole & Mole if 
they engraved collars. No. 

April 8th. Asked blacksmith: Did he 
engrave collars ?—No. No one engraves 
collars within ten miles. 

April 10th. Policeman says COLLAR 
MUST BE ENGRAVED WITH OWNER’S 
NAME AND ADDRESS. 

April llth. Sent collar to Bodge- 
come to be engraved. 

April 12th. Policeman says why has 
my dog no collar?) He must have a 
collar. I must buy a temporary collar. 
I buy a temporary collar and scratch 
the name on it. 2/-. 

April 13th. Collar returned from 
Bodgecome beautifully engraved. 2/6. 

April 14th. Dog lost. 

April 15th. Dog still lost. Poor little 
doggie! 

April 17th. Policeman rings up to 
say a dog has been found and is now 
at the police-station and they think it 
is my dog. Ask, ““Why not look on 
collar ?”’ Answer: “There is no collar.” 
Go round to police-station. It is my 
dog. There is no collar. Policeman 
says, “ Why has my dog no collar? If 
he had collar properly engraved they 
could have brought him back to me.” I 
say if they’d find collar properly en- 
graved and bring that back to me I’d 
be more than grateful. A few bright 
words about collars. Policeman says 
never mind that; dog must have collar. 

April 18th. Put temporary collar on 
dog. Scratch name again with a pin. 
Dog goes out. 

April 19th. Dog comes in. Collar 
stays out. Ring up _police-station. 
“Where is my dog’s collar?” Police- 
man says if dog has lost collar owner 
must get new one. Dogs must not go 
about without collars. It is AGAINST 
REGULATIONS. * 

April 20th. Buy new collar and chain 


dog up. Dog slips collar and disap- 
pears. Ring up police-station. Police- 


man says he was just ringing up to ask 
if I had lost my dog as a dog has been 
found witH No CoLLaR and he thinks 
it — be mine. Collect dog and put on 
collar. 











KioscEwr ye 




















“An, BUT IT WAS A BONNIE WEE COLLAR-STUD.” 











April 26th. Collar disappears. 

April 27th. Buy a new collar engraved 
and fastened with a padlock. 5/-. 

April 29th. Dog, padlock and collar 
disappear. 

April 30th. No sign of dog, collar or 
padlock. 

May \st. Padlock found. 

May 2nd. Dog returns. Collar does 
not. 

May 4th. Policeman says dog must 
have collar. I ask: ‘‘Why not say that 
to the fellow who takes them?” Police- 
man rings off. 

May Sth. Decide to buy two dozen 
collars at threepence each just to spite 
policeman. 

May 6th. Buy collars and spend 
evening engraving them. 

May 7th. Send out dog in first new 
collar. Policeman says he is glad to see 
dog in collar. 


May 8th. Dog still in first new collar. 
Policeman still glad. 

May 9th. Dog still in first new collar. 
Policeman still glad. 

May 10th to date. Dog still in first 
new collar. No one will take new cheap 
collar. No one wants cheap collars. I 
don’t want cheap collars. 1 don’t want 
twenty-three new cheap collars. The 
question is what to do with twenty- 
three unwanted new cheap collars, all 
scratched with owner’s name and 
address. Of course I might buy twenty- 
three new cheap dogs to wear them, 
but would that really be an economy ? 
Enterprising burglars, please help! 





Abdominal Exercises Required by 
the Cavalry. 
. . Then the Life Guards come witha 
soft tum-tum ... .” 
Miss W. Srircu in Daily Paper. 
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Ship Models. 


V.—South Sea Whaler. 
Model. 


* Scrimshaw ” 





HARPOONEER 
Eliphalet Lobb 
Was a crackerjack 
At a scrimshaw job. 


Wonderful smart, 
So all hands said, 
Were the bits o’ things 
Eliphalet made— 


Babies’ rattles, 
Thimbles and reels, 

Shuttles for tatting 
And pastry wheels; 


But the dandiest thing 
That ever he done 

Was the South Sea whaler. 
The Midnight Sun— 


Crow's nest, tryworks 
And al! complete, 

Carved out o’ whalebone 
Neat as neat; 


Boats and lances 
And line tubs—well, 
Pretty near everything 
Only the smell! 
* th 
Old-time spouter 
And harpooneer, 
They ’ve gone on their way 
This many a year, 


With the leok-out’s hail 
From the high crow’s nest, 
Nantucket sleigh-rides * 
And all the rest; 


Gamming f and grousing, 
Work and fun, 

In the South Sea whaler, 
The Midnight Sun. 


The same that you sce here. 
White as snow, 

Carved out of whalebone 
Long ago, 


By Harpooneer 
Eliphalet Lobb— 
A crackerjack 


At a scrimshaw job. C.F.S. 








Why Rats? 


Now that the last tulips have left 
St. James’s Park (where they were 
never so varied or so beautiful as this 
last May) and there will be no more to 
be seen at the Flower Shows till next 
spring, I am beginning to hold up my 








*A “Nantucket sleigh-ride,” the towing 
of a boat in the wake of a harpooned whale. 

tA “gam,” an exchange of visits between 
ships at sea. 


head once more and not view with envy 
and half-averted eyes and almost 
homicidal rage even the humblest 
cottager with a few of those proud sun- 
defying blooms beside his path. In- 
deed in the height of the tulip-season I 
was hardly fit for human company. 

To find the reason we must go back 
to May of 1932, when, looking at my 
garden-beds, I said, ‘Next year there 
really must be tulips here. Not one 
or two casual specimens and badly- 
coloured at that, but rows of them, 
regiments of them, tall and splendid. 
Is that possible ?” 

“Sure-ly.” 

“And when do we put them in?” 

“Come October.” 

“Good.” 

So in the autumn I bought some 
hundreds of tulip bulbs, all specially 
selected for shape and hue, and while 
I was about it a number of snakes’- 
heads too, because the fritillary is, I 
think, the most exciting flower of all, 
particularly when he is purple and 
spotted. 

Having seen them planted with the 
most exquisite care, I prepared to face 
the winter months with composure, 
having every faith in the punctual 
miracle which educes from these dried- 
up untidy lumps of rubbish first a mass 
of luxuriant leaves and then the bud 
that turns into a chalice of joy, every 
day ascending on its slender pillar 
nearer to the sky. 

But my confidence suffered a terri- 
ble shock, for no leaves appeared, let 
alone buds and chalices of joy. My 
neighbours’ gardens gradually became 
gay and gayer, while mine remained 
wintrily drab. 

At first I buoyed myself up by the 
thought that I had perhaps bought 
a late variety or that the soil was not 
too favourable. But in course of time 
these sophistries had to be abandoned. 
It was patent that whatever tulips, 
whatever fritillaries, gladdened my 
eyes were not to be of my own grow- 
ing. And who cares about the others ? 

At first I was for blaming the 
horticulturist, but local opinion was 
against that. “No,” it said, “it be 
they rats.” 

“Rats?” 

“Yes; they be wonderful partial to 
bulbs. You ought to have spread red- 
lead on them.” 

“On they rats?” 

“No, on they bulbs.” 

So now you see why my feelings have 
been so bitter when all the rest of the 
world had tulips and to spare. 

The question that arises is: Why 
rats? Furtive, evil-looking creatures 
doing deeds of depredation directly 
night falls, why (a) were they created 


at all, and why (6) should they be 
allowed to goon? There are, however, 
organisations which for so much a year 
undertake to rid you of them, and I 
communicated with the nearest branch 
and received an estimate. An animal 
must be pretty undesirable when such 
measures as these can be taken. 

All the same, before the death- 
warrant of any apparent pest is signed 
it is only right that the condemned 
creature should give reasons for con- 
tinuing to exist. 

Let, then, the rat speak up, and he 
shall be helped by friendly legal assist- 
ance free, gratis and for nothing. 


Advocate. You call yourself a rat, 
don’t you ? 

Prisoner. Well, I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say that I call myself one. 

Advocate. But you are a rat, aren't 
you? Yes or No. 

Prisoner. Yes. 

Advocate. And what do you do? 

Prisoner. I have the best time I can. 

Advocate. The best time a rat can? 

Prisoner. Yes. 

Advocate. Do you do anything for 
mankind ? 

Prisoner. 

Advocate. 

Prisoner. 

Advocate. 

Prisoner. 
sport. 

Advocate. Can you deny that you are 
dirty and even a plague-carrier ? 

Prisoner. 1 can’t say as I can. 


Scavenge. 

Nothing else ? 

Not as I knows of. 

Come now, think. 

Well, I provide him with 


It is here that I, as judge, enter the 
fray. 

“Ts it true that you eat bulbs?” 

“Yes, your worship—I mean, my 
lord.” 

“Tulip bulbs?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And fritillaries ¢” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“You like them so much that you 
will even dig into the earth for them ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Even though you know they have 
been carefully planted so as to come up 
in the spring?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And why aren’t you ashamed ¢” 

“[ suppose it’s because I’m a rat, 
my lord.” 

* You are making it very difficult for 
me. Can you suggest any reason why 
I shouldn’t employ that Rat-Extermin- 
ating Society ¢” 

“] should try the red-lead, my lord.” 

“You're sure you dislike it?” 

“Quite sure, my lord.” 


And that’s where, at the moment, 
the matter rests. E. V. L. 
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“MY GOOD MAN, CAN YOU ONLY PLAY ONE TUNE?” 
*“ AIN’T ONE ENOUGH?” 
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We hope the Board of Trade won't get to hear of the joyful way the skipper of the “ Melik” runs his 


ship ashore just to be in at the fun of the Battle of Omdurman. 


War in the Afternoon. 


Daylight Rehearsal of the Aldershot 
Tattoo. 





(With mixed gratitude to Mr. Ernesr 
Heminew4y for the loan of the Old Lady 
book entitled 
“Death in the Afternoon.”) 

THEY are saying that it is eighty- 
something in the shade. That scemsa 
very good reason for not going into the 
sun. The row of small girls just in 
front of the Press-box, where we are 
sitting, have come to the solemn con- 
clusion that it is the warmest public 
spectacle in their memory, and the one 
under the pink hat is a shade anxious 
for her father, who is to perform. He is 
a Dervish, she tells me, and has a cruel 
cold in the head. 


This is the first daylight Tattoo I have 
seen, and clearly it is all going to 
be quite different. The vast search- 
lights which stretch in long lines above 
us and can stab the night so brilliantly 
have had to hand it to the Celestial 


Floodlight and retire dejectedly into 
their nosebags. Daylight conditions 
are a stern test. Colours are brighter. 
There can be no picking-up of an in- 
cident by the lights after it is comfort- 
ably set. The entries and exits are all 
visible. 

With my powerful binoculars I can 
see a strange man lurking in the woods 
on our left. He is blowing his nose 
violently and might easily be a Dervish. 
I pass the binoculars forward and my 
suspicions are excitedly confirmed by 
the small girl. The moustache is said to 
be unmistakable. Even at this distance 
I can well believe it. 

Things are beginning to happen, for 
the Castle has come undone in the 
middle and a vast quantity of Drums 
and Fifes are emerging. They are led 
by Taffy VI., mascot of the Ist Batta- 
lion The Welch Regiment—— 


Old Lady. Can you kindly tell me, 
Sir, of what practical assistance is a 
goat in time of war? 

Myself. That is a very difficult ques- 
tion, Madam, involving as it does that 





He might lose his ticket. 


intangible property, the moral of the 
troops. It is thought that the presence 
of a pet animal 

Old Lady. There is then no thought 
of butting the enemy ? 

Myself. None at all. 

Old Lady. Thank you. That is all I 
wanted to know. 





There. I knew all along it would be 
a mistake to bring her, but here she is 
and we must just lump it. 

Massed fifes have a gaiety about them 
which is very pleasing, a silvery reedy 
quality. They are wheeling about 
before us, the drums pounding away, 
and we experience the warm and 
martial emotions which they invaria- 
bly stir. 

Next come two battalions of High- 
landers—the 2nd Gordons and_ the 


2nd Queen’s Own Camerons, accom- 
panied by the massed Pipers and 
Drummers of the Scots Guards. Il 
should like to be honest about this turn. 
The truth is that bagpipes produce two 
kinds of emotion in the human breast, 
both violent and both honourable. In 
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one the eyes tend to close and the r’s to 
thicken in a sort of tribal ecstasy, and 
in the other the brow is much wrinkled 
and the hand strays longingly in the 
pocket for the car-park ticket. I am 
unfortunately in the last category, 
and my mute agony increases with 
the years. But, pipes aside, what a 
superlatively fine sight are these High- 
landers as they swing proudly along, 
charge fiercely and salute us! At this 
distance they look like beautifully- 
painted toys, and yet they give an 
extraordinary impression of strength 
and rugged 





Old Lady. According to the programme 
they are playing “the piobaireachd 
‘Dhomhnuill Duibh.’” Why do they 
call it that ? 

Myself. So far no one has thought of 
a more descriptive title. 
Old Lady. Ah! 


After that we have the Musical Ride, 
with which the public is now well 
acquainted. Because o/ the extra space, 
this is not quite so exciting as it is at 
Olympia, but it remains a triumph of 
judgment. 

Then Mr. Jorrocks’s Hounds. Jor- 
rocks himself and James Pigg and 
Soapey Sponge and the vest of the 
glorious SuRTEES brigade are assem- 
bling for the meet at “The Cat and 
Custard Pot.” Well, Iam told that the 
word “‘tattoo” really means “closing- 
time,” so the scene is quite relevant. 
They talk through microphones in the 
tankards, a practice which I hope no 
other .nnkeeper will be rash enough 
to adopt. The broadcasting is not good, 
and a materialist behind me diagnoses 
froth in the intake. This turn will go 
better at night when the blank wastes 
of the arena are blacked out. 


The big Act is concerned with 
GorDON and the Sudan. Scene I. shows 
the final Dervish attack on Khartoum, 
with Gorpon’s death; Scene II. the 
battlefield of Omdurman, which is 
dervilishly bloody. The face of my 
small friend in front grows long as the 
paternal host is mercilessly mown down 
in its rush on the British zareba, and we 
both agree that is it scarcely yo-yo for 
mere science to overcome personal 
courage so easily. It is during this 
scene that we are delighted by the 
advance of the amphibious gunboat 
which my kind collaborator has drawn 
so prettily for you. In Scene III. 
the triumphant ceremony is shown 
which marks the recapture of the 
Sudan. The Act should go much better 
by night. 


Old Lady. I have always been under 
the impression that a zareba is a species 
of wild animal. 








———$$——— 





Myself. Then you have not been so 
very far wrong. 


The torchlight turn is always a good 
one, and even by day the patterns 
assumed by the red, white and blue 
lamps as they are marched round to the 





“Come along You toffs. TIME please.” | 


ee (| Amine 











Some plain-clothes soldiers appeared in the 
arena to gather up we know not what, but let 
us suggest fag-ends (very funny old army joke). 





When war is finally washed out we can 
always use those little tank-looking things as 
fire-engines. 


music of the bands are rather fascin- 
ating. 

The last item before the Grand Finale 
is one to show the contrast between 
warfare in the fifteenth and twentieth 


centuries. It leaves no doubt in the 
mind as to whether it would be prefer- 
able to meet an arrow or a modern tank. 
The first scene shows Henry V. gather- 
ing the army which is to win fame at 
Agincourt. And what an army! 
Whoever was the genius who evolved 
the Lancastrian field-kit. hu had no- 
thing to learn about colour. The tunics 
and stockings and silvered helmets 
of the infantry blaze magnificently 
against the soft green cloaks of the 
cavalry, and the whole. pageant is 
& masterpiece of perfectly-blended 
colour. 


Old Lady. Have you ever been struck 
by an arrow ? 

Myself. No. Has anyone ever hit 
you with a battle-axc ? 

Old Lady. Not yet. 


The contrasted scene is the most 
explosive I have seen at Rushmoor, 
and is a thoroughly alarming exposition 
o: modern arms. Mechanised artillery 
manceuvres in the arena at astonishing 
speed, infantry are rushed on in little 
armoured trains, while small tanks and 
machine - gun - carriers dar’ dizzily 
about. When the guns open fire we are 
nearly deafened, and the realism is 
enormously increased by the whine of 
shell-splinters, produced Heaven knows 
how. A grim turn, but an eloquent 
argument on the side of peace. One 
thing is certain, that an army no 
longer marches on its stomach, but on 
its caterpillars. 


This should be as good a Tattoo as 
ever. It is a wonderfully successful 
example of stagecraft on a huge scale, 
of organisation and of well-adapted 
pageantry. 

One sometimes hears it said that the 
programme is not sufficiently varied 
from year to year, but the trouble is 
that further variation would have to 
be at the expense of the massed musical 
items, of which the public never seem 
to tire. Perhaps it may be found pos- 
sible next year to substitute for one of 
these another turn dealing with some 
aspect of our modern army. There 
are many, I think, who would wel- 
come it. 

If I may make two small criticisms, 
they are that many of the exits could 
be profitably accelerated, being far too 
stately and prolonged; and that if 
loud-speakers are to be used they 
should be much more articulate than 
they are at present. 


Old Lady. Are you not disappointed 
that we caught no glimpse of the new 
deerstalker uniforms ? 

Myself. Come off it. There is a tea- 
ERIC. 


tent next-door. 
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Misleading Cases. 





Rex v. Jackson. 

A SEQUEL to a Death Pact, the trial 
at the Old Bailey of Oliver Jackson, 22, 
was continued to-day, when Sir Ethel- 
red Rutt, K.C., made an impassioned 
plea for acquittal to the jury. 

Jackson and a young woman, Emily 
Jones, 20, took poison together, as a 
result of which Jones died, but Jackson, 
after a long illness, survived. 


“This young man,” said Sir Ethelred, 
“stands before you charged with 
murder and attempted suicide. He 
looks a normal and healthy young man: 


partly due to the antiquated provisions 
concerning the burial of suicides, and in 
part is a form of conceit in the State, 
which likes to think that it so well 
disposes the lives of the citizens that 
anyone who wishes to leave it must be 
mad. But, whatever the reason, it is 
beyond all reason to say that he who 
does a thing successfully is of unsound 
mind, but that he who fails to do the 
same thing is of sound mind. For 
this 

The Judge. Steady, Sir Ethelred! 
What was that? 

Sir Ethelred. Milord, the sounder the 
mind the more likely it is to direct the 
actions of the body with efficiency. 
Therefore, if a successful suicide be 





Lords; suggesting changes in the laws 
and customs of the country which could 
only proceed from a disordered mind; 
attributing the joint misfortunes of the 
writers to persons and _ institutions 
which any British jury is bound to 
respect; and condemning with especial 
vigour the mother of Jones and the 
father of the prisoner. 

Now the Coroner, Doctor Busy, fol- 
lowing the admirable custom of our 
excellent coroners 





(At this point cheers broke out in the 
public galleries and the Judge ordered 
a man to be removed. This was done.) 


Sir Ethelred (continuing). The 





he gave his evidence 
clearly and well; he ap- 
pears to be responsible 
for his actions. He has 
admitted that he helped 
to administer to the 
dead woman the poison 
by which she died, and 
afterwards took some 
himself. Yet I ask you 
to acquit him on both 
charges, on the ground 
that he is, or was, of 
unsound mind and 
not responsible for his 
actions.” 

The Judge. This is not 
a very promising line of 
defence, Sir Ethelred. 


Sir Ethelred. You 
wait, milord. Members 


of the jury, at the in- 
quest on Emily Jones, 
the Coroner’s jury 
brought in a verdict that 
she took her own life 
while of unsound mind. 
At that date the prisoner 
was grievously ill in a 


Nurse. 
Child. “WHAT FOR? 
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“ Now, LirrLe Boy BLUE, COME BLOW ON YOUR HORN.” 


PEDESTRIANS ? ” 


Coroner, I say, was not 
content to establish the 
cause of death, but con- 
ducted a minute inquiry 
into the habits, social 
life and moral outlook 
of all the relations of the 
deceased woman and as 
many of her friends as 
could be identified and 
brought to the Court; 
also he made a long 
speech about greyhound- 
racing. The inquest 
lasted three days, but 
was much enjoyed by 
nearly everyone. In par- 
ticular the Coroner made 
some strong and severe 


comments upon the 
way of life of the dead 
woman’s mother and 


the prisoner’s father, the 
former of whom, it ap- 
pears, keeps bees in her 
bedroom, while the lat- 
ter bets on greyhounds 
and listens to secular 
music in the Budwell 








prison hospital and was not expected 
to live. If he had died at the same time 
as Jones there is no doubt that the 
same Coroner’s Court would have found 
that he had committed suicide while of 
unsound mind. 

The Judge. Why ? 

Sir Ethelred. Milord, I shall come to 
that presently. But, gentlemen, he was 
carefully nursed back to life at the 
State’s expense and by the servants of 
the State, and he is now charged by the 
State with a crime the penalty of which 
is death. Now the State cannot have it 
both ways 

The Judge. It generally does. 

Sir Ethelred. 1 cannot compete with 
your Lordship in worldly wisdom. It is 
the genial habit of the State, for one 
reason or another, to assume that a 
citizen who takes his own life was out 
of his mind when he did so. This is 








invariably mad, a would-be suicide who 
fails must be raving 

The Judge. Does the jury follow that ? 

The Foreman. We are not quite clear. 

Sir Ethelred. That will come. Now, 
what was the particular evidence at 
this inquiry which led the jury to the 
conclusion that this unfortunate young 
woman, Emily Jones, was of unsound 
mind? It was evidence applicable not 
to the woman only but to the prisoner 
Jackson as well, and applicable in 
precisely equal proportions. For it was, 
as you have heard, a letter found near 
the scene of the tragedy and signed by 
both parties. An extraordinary letter: 
criticising the Government ; questioning 
the capacity of statesmen and bankers: 
decrying the Gold Standard, Herr 
Hitter, ex-President Hoover, the 
Trade Unions, the Means Test, the 





Licensing Laws, the very House of 





Recreation Ground on Sunday after- 
noons. The Coroner founded these 
adverse comments, as you have heard, 
upon certain observations in the letter 
I have mentioned; though this did 
not prevent him from directing the jury 
that that letter was written by one 
person of unsound mind and another 
who, though still alive, had probably 
been in the same condition at the time 
of writing 

The Judge. Are you not wandering 
a trifle, Sir Ethelred ¢ 

Sir Ethelred. It may be so, milord. 
No, not exactly. The point is, milord— 
May it please your Lordship, gentlemen 
of the jury, the Coroner’s investigations 
disclosed that the misfortunes of the 
prisoner Jackson were even more acute 
than those of the dead woman, Jones. 
Both were passionately, as the phrase 
is, “in love,” and, owing to their 
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economic circumstances, were unable to 
marry ; but in addition the prisoner has 
been unemployed almost continuously 
since the age of sixteen; and his father, 
as I have already mentioned, is a man 
of Bohemian tendencies and has been 
a source of disquiet to his son. That is 
what I meant, milord, when I said that 
the Coroner’s Court would certainly 
have found that the prisoner was of un- 
sound mind if he had died, which he 
has not. A fortiori, milord, if the dead 
woman, Jones 

The Judge. I see what you mean, Sir 
Ethelred. 

Sir Ethelred. 1 should like, if I may, 
milord, to dwell for a moment upon 
your Lordship’s sagacity 

The Judge. Proceed, Sir Ethelred. It 
is not necessary. 

Sir Ethelred. To proceed, milord ? 

The Judge. To dwell. 

Sir Ethelred. Your Lordship is as 
modest as he is handsome. Milord 

The Judge. Does the jury see what 
you mean ? 

The Foreman of the Jury. Counsel 
means, milord, that the prisoner must be 
more mad than what the deceased was 
on account of more troubles and that. 

Sir Ethelred. Exactly. Now, Gentle- 
men, to all intents and purposes you 
may consider that Jones and Jackson 
are one person, for they were united in 
misfortune, love and political opinions, 
in mind, body and soul. A British jury 
has found that one half of this person 
was of unsound mind when it took 
poison. You, another British jury, are 
asked by the Crown to say that the 
other half of the same person was 
of perfectly sound mind when doing 
the same action at the same moment, 
though this half had even greater cause 
for desperation and loss of control. In 
other words, one British jury is being 
asked to go in flat contradiction of 
another. But this is impossible. For 
every British jury is the same—that 
is, it is the highest—with great respect 
to his Lordship—it is the highest and 
only infallible repository of wisdom 
and justice. It follows then that upon the 
same subject two British juries cannot 
come to a different decision; for that 
would mean that one of them was wrong 
—which is out of the question. There- 
fore the decision already arrived at is 
correct: the prisoner was of unsound 
mind at the time of the tragedy; and 
you will acquit him. 

The Judge (summing-up to the Jury). 
I confess to a condition of faint cerebral 
nebulosity; but on the whole I do 
believe Sir Ethelred is right. 











The Jury, without leaving the box, 
acquitted the accused on both charges. 





The Judge. But, Sir Ethelred, if he 























Policeman. “WE WANT YOU TO TAKE PART IN AN JDENTITY PARADE. You 
WON'T BE KEPT FIVE MINUTES.” 


Loafer. “THEY TOLD ME THAT YARN BEFORE, AN’ I WAS KEPT SIX MONTHS.” 








is of unsound mind, he ought to be sent 
to a place. 

Sir Ethelred. No, milord. With great 
respect, milord, he has become sane 
again—the shock. 

The Judge. Oh, I see. 


Very well, he 
may go. P. i. 








The Nightingale. 





QUEEN of the grove, at close of day 
Who warble on some “ bloomy spray,” 
Once more your plaintive notes, they 
say, 
On wireless ears will steal, ah! 
As the Announcer takes his cue 
And calmly hints that in a few 
Moments we'll have a song or two 
From Madam Philomela. 


For me, my dear, while I rejoice 

To hear a repertoire so choice 

Performed with such a charming voice, 
I’m bound to say the rapture 





Which MixTon’s tuneful soul professed 

And left poor KEats as one possessed, 

Although I’ve done my level best, 
Somehow I’ve failed to capture. 


Nor have I yet contrived to trace 
Details therefrom of your disgrace 
Which long ago came through to Thrace 
And your sad sister, Procne. 
Nevertheless, if you reveal 
Few of the bitter pangs you feel, 
You manage still to make appeal 
To the prosaic Cockney. 


So, welcome to our midst again, 
Sweet “chauntress” of the woods; and 
when 

You flood with song my private den 
Not mine to cry Jam satis; 

But let your limpid music flow, 

And at the finis ery “ Bravo!” 

To the one star-turn that I know 
Who grants these mercies gratis. 


A. K. 
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Songs of a Sub-Man. 
V.—I Heard a Hiker Singing. 


| HEARD a hiker singing 
At dawning of the day, 
When all the bells were ringing 
The drowsy night away. 
When up the sun was springing 
And pale had grown the moon, 
1 heard a. hiker singing, 
And singing out of tune. 


I heard a hiker singing; 
He sang to call his mate, 

While all the birds were winging 
Aloft at Heaven’s gate. 

While all the flowers were flinging 
Their perfume to the sky 

1 heard him pass me singing; 
He sang and passed me by. 


I long to be a hiker 

And hike o’er dale and hill, 
As Jonah said to Mican 

The day the Whale was ill; 
But I was cramped by custom; 

My limbs have grown too fat; 
I dare no more entrust ’em 

To treatment such as that. 


I was not born to grapple 

With hail and slect and snow; 
I have an Adam’s apple 

I do not care to show; 





-I was not born a. hiker, 


T shrink from wind and weather; 
I wear a bowler-hat; 

My boots-are patent-leather 
And both my feet are flat. 


Like other men I know, 
As JONAH said to Mican 

So many years ago. 
Here or-in Arizona, 

At Streatham or at sea, 
A passenger like Jonau 

Is all I want to be. 





I heard a hiker singing, 

I did not heed his song, 
Though loud his voice was ringing 
And all his notes were wrong. 

O hiker, forward swinging 
Your limbs so fair and fit, 
Strange hiker, cease your singing — 
I do not care for it! 

O hiker, cease your singing, 
Your singing harsh and high. 
Though loud your call is ringing 

I will not heed it, I. 
Hike whomsoe’er you like with, 
Or hike alone and free; 
Whoever else you hike with, 
You shall not hike with me. 
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THE GOLD (STANDARD) CUP. 

Mr. Puncu (to the Currency Delegates of the World). “GENTLEMEN, YOU 
THIS IS ASCOT, ONE OF 

MONETARY PROBLEMS 


ARE FORTUNATE. 
OUR LIGHT-HEARTED ENGLISH WAYS OF SETTLING ALL 
AND ECONOMIC DISPUTES.” 
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The Boonk wi’ t’ Plans. 


By Ezra Clump, the Yorkshire Ploughboy 
nius. 





CHAPTER I. 

“SEE here, lads,” says the Prime 
Minister with a grin, “don’t blow, but 
I’ve got the plans of the next war 
here,” and he takes a tidy-sized packet 
from his little case. 

The Cabinet Ministers start to crush 
/ around, but “Get away!” he says; 
“there ’s nobbut one or two on you are 
going to see these here.” 

‘““What’s in ’em?” asks Sid Smith, 
a little chap what come fra Hartlepool 
| and looked like a lawyer, but more 

foxy. 
“Ah!” says the Prime with a wink, 
“that’d be telling. But they’re by a 
_chap as invents things, and you can 
| take it from me that they’re a fair 
| caution.” 

“Tha don’t say?” 

“T do and all,” he says; and “Take 
a look at this,” he says, holding up a 
| little bottle. ‘“‘There’s some stuff in 
here called ‘Stickoop,’ and it’s a sort 
of glue that’s stronger nor anything 
that was yet heard tell on. We’re going 
to get a spy chap as I know of to spread 
it around in foreign parts, and when he 
done it there won’t be an aeryplane in 





t’ place as’ll be able to get off t’ 
ground.” 

“Get away!” 

“Ay, it’s reet enough. Here, Tom,” 
he says, “tha ’d best lock it up in t’ safe 
where I keep them books about the 
Army, and t’ plans too, afore yon chaps 
get looking at them.” 

Sure enough there was a lot of talk 
at that, and some said as how the Prime 
Minister should ’a’ let on as to what was 
doing in them plans. But them as had 
eyes in their heads did ought to have 
seen that Sid Smith had slipped from 
the room. 

Gone out by the back-door he had, 
and was having a talk in the yard with 
a foreign-looking chap with a beard. 

But young Tom Blackburn, who was 
nobbut a secretary but was working 
up, seen it, though he kept his mug 
shut, thinking to find out a thing or two 
first. : 

“That’s all now, lads,” says the 
Prime when he could get a hearing 
ower t’ din; ‘“‘thee’d best be off now 
and put thy best clothes on. Tha’s all 
coming with me to a party at a lord’s 
house, so don’t none on you be late.” 


CuHapTer II. 


There weren’t half a crowd of toffs 
at yon party. There were chaps by the 
score as worked in Parliament, and a 


tidy few lords, and an archbishop, and 
the station-master of London Town. 
A nice bit of supper there was too, and 
Tom was having a bite when he seen 
Emily, the station-master’s daughter. 

“How ist ’ee, lass?” says he, polite. 

“Champion,” says she; and they 
gets to talking. 

“What’s tha doing all day in Parlia- 
ment?” says she. 

“Making laws,” says Tom, with his 
mouth full of a ham-sandwich. 

“Dost never get an evening off?” 
she asks. 

“T do and all,” says Tom. “ Wouldst 
like to come walking out with me?” 

“T don’t mind,” she says; but just 
then up comes the station-master him- 
self and hears what’s going on. 

“None o’ that, Em’ly,” says he. 
“Tha don’t go walking out with none 
but a Cabinet Minister. Tom’s nobbut 
a secretary, and he’ll have to better 
himself afore tha goes out with him.” 

“The which I won’t be long a-doing 
of,” says Tom mysterious like. 

““What’s tha mean?” 

“Ah,” says Tom, taking another 
slice of pie. 


CuaprTer III. 


Right late it were when they all gets 
back to the Prime Minister’s house 
for a last one. 








»| Quiles 





Punctilious Tourist. ‘CAN YOU TELL ME, PLEASE, IF I AM NEAR AN OFFICIAL PARKING-PLACE?” 
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“STRAIGHT FROM THE HORSE’S MOUTH.” 








The butler comes in with a drop of 
beer on a silver tray. 

““Plumber’s been,” he says. 

“Don’t talk daft, lad,” says the 
Prime. ‘What for would he want to 
come here?” 

“T tell thee he has and all,” says the 
butler. “He had to get at t’ pipes 
behind yon safe.” 

“Hey, mister,” calls out the Minister 
of Finance, as had been taking a look 
around. “There’s been some queerio 
here and no mistake. Safe’s bust and 
all, it is.” 

Sure enough he weren't nobbut right, 
and books about the Army were all 
ower t’ floor. 

“Them plans is took!” cried the 
Prime in a muck sweat. ‘What’s to 
do now, lads?” 

A right din there were when that 
come up. Some says to tell the police 
and some to call the Army out. 

“Tha gormless fule!” says the Prime 
to the butler. “Fair mucked things up 
proper and all, tha has.” 

Just then in comes Tom Blackburn. 

““What’s to do here?” he says. 

One and all starts to tell him, and 
the din makes fair to lift the roof. 


“Shut tha mugs!” roars the Prime. 
“How can a body think with all this 
noise a-going on?” 

“Ts it them plans?” asks Tom. 

“And all it is,” says the Prime. “I’m 
like to lose my job ower them too.” 

“It’s Sid Smith what’s got them 
took,” says Tom; and with that he tells 
them what he seen afore they went to 
t’ party. 

“Tha daft loon!” cries the Prime. 
“What for didst wait to have them took 
afore tha tells us this?” 

“They won’t get far,” says Tom. 
“Come out to t’ back with me and I'll 
show thee a thing or two.” 

At that there’s a bit more talk, but 
in the end they all crowds out o’ t’ 
room and follows Tom to t’ back. 

“There tha ist, lads,” says Tom, 
opening up back-door. ‘Take a look 
for thaselves.” 

Dangit, but there was Sid Smith 
standing in the yard with a face as long 
and as black as a bottle of stout, and 
with him was a foreign-looking chap 
with a beard what had a paper-packet 
in his hands. 

“Them ’s t’ plans,” says Tom. 

Out they all rush into t’ yard, and it 


ain’t long afore the Prime finds out nor | 


what he ain’t nobbut right. 


“Thou ’ll do a stretch in quod for | 
this here,” says he to the foreign-looking | 


chap. “And thee too,” he says to Sid 


Smith. But neither on them said nowt | 


nor moved neither. 


“'Tha’s done grandly, Tom,” says the | 


Prime. “Another minute and _ these 
chaps would have been off. What’st 
‘ee want for saving t’ plans, lad?” 

“T don’t mind being Cabinet Min- | 
ister,” says Tom, hanging out o’ t’ 
back-door. 


“Nay, lad, tha knows tha can’t be | 


that yet awhile.” 

“Well, then, I’ll leave thee to think 
on it, Mister,” says Tom with a grin, | 
shutting back-door. 

“Hold on, lad,” says the Prime; and | 
then, ‘“Dangit!” says he, “I can’t 
move me feet.” 

‘Nor me nawther,” says one and all | 
along with him. 
“In course you can’t,” says Sid 
Smith, sour-like. ‘ Yon great gorm has | 
put ‘Stickoop’ in t’ yard, or we’d ’a’ | 
been gone this hour back.” 

“Here’s a right carry-on,” says | 
the Prime, looking cross-like. ‘‘ We ‘ll | 
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| be here all night if Tom don’t come 
| back.” 
| But just then Tom opens up back- 
| door again. 

“Here, Tom,” he says, “tell us how 
to get out of this here and tha can be 
Cabinet Minister or owt else tha 
wants to be.” 

* All right, then, Mister,” says Tom. 
“Tha’s nobbut got to take tha boots 
| off.” 
| “By goom,” says the Prime, “who'd 
|’a’ thought of that! Thou ’lt make a 
| right smart Cabinet Minister and all, 
thou wilt. Tha can start work to- 
morrow morning if tha likes.” 

But when morning come Tom was 
| busy brushing up his Sundays to go 
a-calling at station-master’s house. 


H.W. M. 
Bother My Timbers. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Guns may be fired off in the American 
Navy but the days are passed when 
Yankee blue-jackets might shoot off 
a mouthful. Like the Commander of 
H.M.S. Pinafore, they are never more 
to use a big, big “D.” Swearing is 
abolished by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Fleet. Anchoring our 
waggons to the same lofty ideal, much 
might be done to make our own Navy 
more genteel. Under the new régime 
dirty weather would become merely 
inclement climatic conditions and, in- 
stead of X getting a strafing from the 
Admiral, he would receive a gentle 
reproof. 

Even the sea-chanty will have to 
yield to the modern demand for more 
refinement in the silent service. “ What 
shall we do with the inebriated sailor ? 
Assist him to recover his emotional 
stability at the carliest matutinal 
moment,” and “ Yo ho ho and a bottle 
of certified milk” are obvious ex- 
amples. A sailor under the new regu- 
lations would not dream of addressing 
a young person of the female sex as a 
“bonny young gel” even for the pur- 
pose of securing a rhyme to “ fare thee 
well.” Neither would he remark that 
his Nancy tickled his fancy. He would 
prefer to sing, “ Nancy’s nimbus cor- 
responds to mine, Oh, my charming 
Billy Boy!” 








Many of the odd things about a ship 
will have to be re-christened if we are 
to improve the Navy thoroughly. 
Braces, dead-eyes, bull-whangers and 
even gafis hardly sound polite. The 
reformed tar would not think of haul- 
ing his wind or shivering his timbers. 
Instead he will take to saving and say 
“Dear me” when things go awry. 
Galleys have become kitchens on cruise 
liners, so why not call the hold the 
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box-room and the lee-scuppers the 
solarium. Even the sick bay might 
benefit from a less suggestive name. 
Picturesque language has too long 
been associated with all who handle 
sea or fish. SHAKESPEARE makes his 
bosun rudely remark, “ Blow till thou 
burst thy wind, if room enough,” while 
JONAH’S captain, besides having his 
own ideas on the value of holiday 
cruisers, seems to have been in the 
habit of putting embarrassing theolog- 
ical questions to all and sundry aboard. 
True, many records of sea-speech have 
perished. We know that the Argo’s 
crew were saved from the Sirens by 
the eloquence of Orpheus, but the re- 
marks they made when they had to 
carry their ship one-hundred-and-fifty 
miles over land have not come down to 
us. Neither have the words Odysseus 
uttered when his comrades. let the 





winds out of their bag. But there are 
no doubt. sufficient reasons for these 
gaps in history. 

What remains of the old tradition 
will have to be modified and refined. 
The language of orders at sea must 
undergo a change. No more will the 
anchor be heaved or the lead swung. 
Instead the captain will give orders to 
please pull up the one and to be so good 
as to let down the other. In future 
there will be nothing “hard” about the 
putting down of a helm and the sheets 
will be referred to as linen. Of course 
the history-books must do their share. 
We look to them to replace Davy Jones 
by Captain Jones, R.N., and grog by 
liquid refreshment. They will, how- 
ever, be allowed ‘to retain the sensa- 
tional story of NELson clapping the 
glass to his sightless eye and remarking 
“ Bless me, I can’t see anything.” 
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The Summer Outing. 


JuE is with us again, together with 
the roses, the strawberries, the hay- 
making, the Saturday afternoon cricket- 
matches, the garden-féte at the Vicar- 
age and all the other rural amenities. 

All over the country—countries, in 
fact, because Wales comes into this too, 
indeed yess—Presidents of Women’s 
Institutes are gritting their teeth and 
girding their loins. (Absolutely meta- 
phorically speaking, of course ) 

Before the month is out the annual 


the other hand, we may feel that it 
would be pleasant to go where there are 
some shops. Then the moors should be 
looking lovely at this time of the year. 
Or of course some of you might prefer 
one of the circular tours, going one way 
and coming back another, just for the 
sake of the drive.” 

If some of us do prefer this we give 
no sign of it. If, on the other hand, we 
don’t, we remain equally impenetrable. 

Our President gives us the old 
familiar names—seaside-resorts, large 
towns, small towns, caves, gorges, 
famous beauty-spots. 


The sea, it appears, holds but little | 
appeal for any of us. 

“The shops. 8 

A small show of hands acclaims the 
shops. 

Things are moving at last. 

“Splendid! Then it only remains,” 
says our President optimistically, “to 
decide when. ‘i 

One remembers “only” as the even- 
ing wears on. 

A decision having been reached, 
mainly by a process of elimination, we 
come to Part II. 

What about the children? To come 





question will have to be { 
asked — and not only | 
asked but answered: | 
What about the Summer | 
Outing ? 
Whataboutit indeed ? | 
Outsiders might sup- 
pose that the whole 
thing can be quite easily 
and simply arranged, 
and that it all boils 
down to where we are 
going, when, and for 
how much. Those famil- 
iar with the procedure 
governing the entire 
question of the Summer 
Outing think far other- 
wise. 
Take our own case. | 
One knows so well 
what will happen when 
our President, rising to 
her feet, speaks the | 
familiar words— 
“Now there are just | AWLL 
one or two things I want | si aaa 
to say before we have 
the pleasure—the great 
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or not to come? 

Last year they came. 

The year before they 
didn’t come. , 

One year only the 
babies came. 

Another year again 
it was children under 
fourteen. 

These statistics pass 
brightly and clearly be- 
tween our President | 
and our Secretary. 

They are of no avail 
in promoting speech 
from anybody else. A 
decision—this time in 
favour of the children— 
has to be wrenched out 
of the silence. 

At the end of thirty- 
five minutes of hard 
work our President is in 
a position to announce 
to us that we all want 
to go to Westmouth on 
July the 17th, leaving 
the village at 8.30 a.m., 
children under school 





pleasure — of calling 
upon our speaker for her | 
address—her most inter- | 
esting address, I feel 
sure I may say—on the 


THE 


RETURN OF THE 
Str Eric Drummonp, 


for fourteen years Secretary-General of the League of 


OLD CRUSADER. 


age to be included. 


An hour later we have 
disposed of the Child- 
ren’s Teeth and are en- 


Nations. 








subject of Our Children’s Teeth. I’m 
sure she won’t mind waiting”—the 
speaker smiles and shakes her head 
—‘‘while we just discuss for one 
moment the question of the Summer 
Outing.” 

There is always a pause here, exactly 
like the pause before one cither rushes 
into the sea or else leaps back into 
the bathing-tent again and decides 
that it’s really too cold after all. 

Our President, however, can only 
go forward now, not back. 

‘Now the question is: Where do we 
all want to go?” 

A deathly silence follows. 

One has often thought of taking a 
pin to the meeting simply for the pur- 
pose of dropping it at this juncture. 

“Of course the sea is very nice. On 


The stillness becomes almost un- 
earthly. 

“Perhaps,” says our President, “it 
would be a help if we went into the 
question of fares.” 

She does go into it—but alone. 

“Last year,” says our Secretary 
quite suddenly and violently, “we went 
to Sandmouth.” 

We did. One 
perfectly. 

Our President looks desperately at 
the clock. If this goes on much longer 
the Children’s Teeth will impinge on 
the Social Half-hour, which in its turn 
will throw out the Paper-Hat Com- 
petition. 

“T think perhaps I had better take 
a vote. Those in favour of the sea 
hold up their hands.” 


remembered that 


joying tea and buns, together with a 
great deal of animated conversation. 
We are, naturally, exchanging views | 
with passionate eloquence on the sub- 
ject of the Summer Outing. E. M. D. 








Banting at Westminster. 


The Government, it appears, will not 
‘bulge an inch’. . .”"—Belfast Paper. 





‘It was agreed to leave over to the next 
meeting the report dealing with the issue of 
summonses against deceased natives. . . .” 

South African Paper. 


Wisely, perhaps. 





‘**. . . Both attractions Recommended by 
Censor for Adult Audiences, . . .” 
Cinema Advt. in N.Z. Paper. 
He ought to know by now what’s 
worth seeing. 
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“As I atways sez, Mrs. GREEN, ONE ’ARF THE WORLD DON’T KNOW WOT THE OTHER ’ARF’S DOIN’.” 
“WELL, THAT AIN'T YOUR FAULT, DEARIE, IS IT, Now?” 








Halcyon Days. 


To us who dwell in populous towns 
No benefactors are more precious 
Than those who live hard by the 

downs, 
And bid us thither to refresh us; 
Who welcome us year after year— 
Saints of the rarest hospitality— 
To share good company and cheer 
Untainted by formality. 
Here, where I write, we please ourselves, 
Free from all rules or prohibitions; 
We browse at will on well-stocked 








| 
—— 






shelves 
[And handle costly first editions; 


Or watch, secluded from the streams 
Of noisy self-propelled machinery, 
June’s flaming pageant as it gleams 
In cloth-of-gold and greenery. 
Under night’s pall of velvet dark 
Hardly a sign of life is stirring, 
Save when an owl hoots in the park 
Or night-jars make their curious 
churring ; 
But in the garden all day long 
The swallows weave their flickering 
mazes, 
And thrushes coin, in bursts of song, 
Lovely Schubertian phrases. 
But, though remote from scenes of strife, 
By programmes and by plans un- 
pestered, 


We do not live a cloistered life, 
We are not utterly sequestered ; 
And night by night the eternal 
stars 
Have staged for us a splendid 
function, 
“Featuring” Jupiter and Mars 
In peaceable conjunction. 
Wherefore, O faithful Sussex friends, 
Whose virtues move this bare 
recital, 
Although their amplitude transcends 
All praise and beggars due requital, 
In memory of a perfect time, 
To you, eternally beholden, 
I dedicate this doggerel rhyme 


A brazen gift for golden. C.L.G. 
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audience forget the oppressive heat and 
leave it enough energy to applaud with 
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of the beautiful civet-cat adventuress, | 
was the only point at which the critical | 
could reasonably cavil. 


At the Play. 


‘*DirpLomacy ” (PRINCES). 

Our very old and ever popular 
friend, Diplomacy, makes its latest bow 
with the rather awkward air of a mid- 
Victorian who has shaved 
off one whisker. The import- 


real zeal needs no testimonial; and indeed 
Sir GERALD DU MAURTER’S assured skill 
in the little telling details of plausible 
production all but succeeds in persuad- 


The characters of the two brothers, | 
the wise controlled Henry, the emotional | 
Julian, were admirably sketched in and 
contrasted by Sir GERALD and Mr. | 
Basit RATHBONE—the latter | 


having the more difficult 


ation of occasional phrases, 
such as “O.K., Chief!” ; the 
elaborate modern casualness 
of the diplomats, Henry the ke 
astute (Sir GERALD DU fp) a > a fine scene which shows 
Maurier), Julian the guile- fs f f ea, Wy, the dramatist at his best— 
less (Mr. BastL RATHBONE) ,f f(D ‘ttt el 


Uf 
and Algie the imbecile (Mr. VRU i MA 
Ws H 


irs /, and at the end of it the pro- 
AS ducer, with a generous and 
OLIVER GorDON); a Comtesse Sy " 


\ YUN, i gracious gesture (Mr. Ratu- 
Zicka (Miss Joyce Kex- COQ ge, | hh 
iH 


BONE obviously consenting), 
NEDY) who has erstwhile N if 
nursed Julian back to life NY NG \ 
| 4) 
yf | 


task. Mr. Eric Portman 
played the quarrel scene with 
great sincerity, dignity and 
restrained emotional power 


\) 
vi 





waved Mr. Portman for- 
/ ward to take the laurels and 
after the battle of the \ / 
Somme; a Count Orloff (Mr. —-S& UG | I 
} Le 


( a thoroughly well-deserved | 
Eric PortMAN) who has been I} 
y, 


curtain all to himself. Miss | 
basely betrayed to the Soviet ' YY 
authorities—all this serves 5 y Y | 
well enough till the big stuff 
begins and Julian slaps the 
honest Count in the face with 
a pair of white kid gloves, 
and Dora (Miss MARGARET 
BANNERMAN), too proud to 
deny her guilt and too stupid 
to help to explain the ap- 
pearance of it, dismissing her 
tortured lover, beats frantic- 
ally upon the door crying 
“Come back to me, Julian; 
oh, come back!” and falls to the ground 


MARGARET BANNERMAN, in 
the unaccustomed réle of the 
virtuous unsophisticated 
heroine, makes a good thing 
of it, looking the picture of 
unresourceful beauty in dis- 
tress. 

Competent Mr. Casson, 
unrecognisably disguised as 
Mephisto in a Faust-up-to- 
date, was not allowed to 
take his part as seriously as 
the author evidently  in- 
tended, being dedicated to 
the business of providing a 
little comic relief—an honour which 


AN OLD USE FOR NEW GLOVES. 
Henry Beauclere . . Sim GERALD DU MAURIER. 
Julian Beauclere . . Mr. Basin RATHBONE. 
Count Orloff . . . Mr. Ertc Portman, 





in such a swoon as results only from 
acute grief combined with tight-lacing. 
“Get to hell out of this, you big stiff!” 


would be her likely reaction 
in the altered general mood 
and circumstances. And 
perhaps the new reading 
made the claborately pre- 
pared artifices of M. Vic- 
TORIEN SARDOU seem a 
little crude according to 
modern conventions and 
standards —keys of des- 
patch-boxes containing 
documents of such des- 
perate importance a little 
too easily surrendered ; 
mere photographs of gentle- 
men with beards shaved 
off too lavishly rewarded ; 
secret agents too highly im- 
pregnated with too obvi- 
| ously high-powered scents 
| to carry on their trade with 
the faintest hope of success; 
suspected persons left too 
casually with too casy 
access to the objects of 
their possible desire. 
However, an entertain- 


Ly 
Y Nh 


Baron Stein . 


Comtesse Zicka 


Tl 


ing us to accept the version without 
demur—a little dragging of the pace at 
the end, after we have deduced all that 
can be deduced from the indiscretions 
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SPIES IN COUNCIL. 


. Mr. Lewis Casson. 
. Miss Joyce KENNEDY. 


Mr. OLIVER GorpDoN, the unpaid (and 
no wonder!) attaché, and Miss Manna 
Karta, the absurd polyglot Marquise, 


shared, in better accord 
with the original text, or 


rather with Messrs. B. C. | 
STEPHENSON and CLEMENT | 
Scort’s version of it. Miss | 
PATRICIA HOLLENDER gave | 
her maid just the touch of | 


insolent familiarity and 
grudging respect suitable 
for the service of impov- 
erished and __ pretentious 
aristocracy. And if the 


Comtesse Zicka’s whining | 


about her bad luck and 
her poor sportsmanship 
when caught out ill ae- 
corded with the smart as- 
sured modern here _pre- 
sented, Miss Joyce 
KENNEDY was not to blame 
for that. tT. 
“TWELFTH NIGHT” 
(OpEN AtR THEATRE). 
Open-air performances 
of SHAKEPEARE and 
other classics in the old 
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Royal Botanie Gardens, now renamed 
not very alluringly the Inner Circle 
Gardens, have been long associated with 
the honoured name of Sir Pritre BEN 
GREET. Mr. SypNEY CARROLL, critic 
some time since turned entrepreneur, in 
this new venture aims, greatly daring 
and deserving, at the establishment as 
a London institution of a permanent 
Summer Theatre, with Sir Pariie as 
Open-Air Adviser. The provision of an 
alternative stage and auditorium under 
canvas removes the one serious obstacle 
to success offered by our wayward 
English climate. Should rain threaten 
or sudden familiar Arctic airs blow, the 
audience scuttles from its deck-chairs 
to correspondingly numbered seats in 
the roomy green tent alongside and 
the situation is saved, 

The new theatre has a pleas- 
ant Continental air of gala 
gaiety, more especially when 
the shades of night descending 
to veil some of the inevitable 
crudities of an enterprise in the 
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stage of experimental impro- 
| visation, the electricians switch 
|on the fairy-lamps and their 
| 1,000-watt power spot-lights. 
| The experiment is full of in- 
| teresting possibilities. Perhaps 
‘later some more imaginative 
| and formalised background for 
the raised turfed stage can be 
devised than the rather un- 
imaginative huddle of laurel 
| and privet so dear to English 
| park-gardeners. Comelier and 
| statelier trees rose pleasantly 
above this traditional shrub- 
bery. It was a little curious 
and significant that the scene 
took on beauty from the 
| moment when the electricians 
‘set to work upon it,sosuperior “ 
: NIGHT 
\is art to park-nature! It 
| should be noted that an audience of 
two thousand and more in what must 
inevitably be described as the vast 
| amphitheatre can be assured of hearing 
| every word—the front rows occupied 
| by the wealthy and privileged directly 
from the lips of the players, the others, 
| with rather queer ventriloquial effect, 
from loud-speakers perched in trees, fed 
(if that be the word) from masked 
microphones set upon the greensward 
of the stage. There is yet to be devised 
a technique to mitigate the rather dis- 
concerting vagaries of these formidable 
engines, and a stylised form of acting 
which, in a play less familiar than 
Twelfth Night, shall make us quite sure 
which character is saying what. In sum 
there are here the makings of a new art 
of the (always adaptable) theatre which 
| Should keep ingenious brains busy for 
a very long while. 








This production, with substantially 
the same company, has been recently 
noticed in these columns. The playing 
has been rightly broadened. Sir NicEr 
PLAYFAIR is new to the company, and 
his Malvolio is designedly comic- 
fantastical rather than psychologically 
subtle—and most diverting at that. 
Miss Puyuis Netson-TErRryY and Miss 
MarGARETTA Scott alternate the parts 
of Olivia and Viola—beauties both—a 
refreshment not to the eye only but to 
the ear and mind. Mr. Jonn Lavrir 
was a gallant Duke, more energetic, less 
mournfully love-sick than is common. 
Mr. Ropert Atkins’ Sir Toby seems 
to have enriched itself. The letter- 
scene went bravely in its perfect setting. 
So too the immortal drinking-scene, 


Miss Pariuis Neisoy-Terry and Miss Mazcarerra Scorr, 
who alternate the parts of Viola and Olivia (together). “ Your 


OFF!” 


which would have been the better for 
being enclosed—why not with a screen 
of boxed yews? It looked forlornly out 
of scale on an eighty-foot stage. In the 
few moments when the stage was filled 
the possibilities of effective pageantry 
and the esthetic value of the con- 
trasted high lights and heavy shadows 
—much helped by the simple black- 
and-white and neutral buffs of the 
costumes—were agreeably demon- 
strated. And why is it that music takes 
on so sweet and romantic a quality in 
the night air? 


A most enjoyable, stimulating and 
deliciously cool ending to a tropic day, 
A full moon riding high in the heavens 
but inconsiderately behind the audience 


instead of above the pleasant traffic of 


the stage, seemed to bless the enter- 
prise. dy 


Catved Figure (by Gan-Gan). 


Tue point is that Bridger has no 
artistic sense. He is tickled to death at 
the idea of the thing being shown at an 
exhibition. And Martin and his painter 
friend are profoundly convinced that 
Bridger has got a small-scale master- 
piece that ought to be at the Leicester 
yalleries with its larger prototype— 
and there is Bridger using it as a hat- 
stand and strikina matches on it. 

When he came home on leave last 
month he took a flat in the King’s 
Road. He turned out his uniform-cases, 
hung up a few knives and spears and 
draped the walls with skins. 

I lent him a hand, and when the place 
was more or less shipshape he 
began to cut the sacking off a 
bulky article of some weight 
that stood in a corner. 

It was ebony, rough-hewn, 
and appeared to have been 
done ina hurry. It stood about 
three feet high and looked as 
though it had been knocked 
about in travelling. 

Pretty awful thing, I thought, 
at first sight, but there must be 
something in it.. Martin and his 
friend are in the know in these 
things. It’s rather like a small 
King Kong, bent at the knees 
and with elephantiasis of the 
lower limbs. The face has been 
disfigured into a—well, vacant 
expression. 

He stood it in a corner and 
put a brass tray in its hands. 

Bridger knows nothing of art 
and Chelsea little of Africa, but 
there is hope for both. 

I was there one evening when 
Martin and this painter friend 
blew in. After a little chat they 
gathered round the thing in the corner. 

**A fine bit of work,” I heard Martin 
say. ‘‘Of course it isn’t 2 

‘““EpsTEIN ?” breathed his friend. 

“No, but good work,” answered 
Martin decisively. Turning to Bridger 
he said, ‘‘ We were saying this was good 
work, but not Epstein.” 

“Of course it isn’t EpsTern,” said 
Bridger. “It’s a rain-god. Done by 
a friend of mine named Gan-Gan.” 

“Gan-Gan?” Martin repeated, try- 
ing to recall the name. 

“T must admit I’ve never heard of 
him—Frenchman, I suppose?” said 
the painter friend. 

“No,” said Bridger, “an African.” 

They were very impressed. They said 
they saw the African influence. They 
said it was elemental. 

Bridger agreed. ‘That was the idea. 
He is a rain-god.” 
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They loved its title, and said the 
thing was strong. 

“It had to be,” said Bridger. “Old 
Gan-Gan threw it out for not doing its 
job and was beating it up with a hard- 
wood club when I rescued it.” 

The friend murmured something 
about ‘“‘artistic dissatisfaction,” and 
then Martin said the heavy lower limbs 
were typical. 

Bridger replied, “That was because 
he was made to stand up.” 

Martin was looking at it with half- 
shut eyes. 

“That straight line interrupting the 
| curve at the base of the spine—it’s 
| magnificent!” 

The friend chimed in, “That piece of 
crude iron behind the head gives the 
impression of storm-tossed hair ad- 
mirably.” 

They both agreed and said it was a 
fine bit of symbolism. 

Bridger was a bit mystified. “ It 
had a definite purpose,” he began, and 
Martin interrupted him. 

“T can see it. We want more of that 
in art. People are extraordinarily 
reluctant——” 


I thought it was time we had a 
whisky-and-soda and said so. Shortly 
before leaving they asked if it could 
be loaned for an exhibition, and went 
away delighted with Bridger’s consent. 

Then I asked Bridger about it. 

“Oh, old Gan-Gan. He’s an old 
pagan that settled down and cleared a 
yam plantation in the bush north of 
Nafadam. After he’d got it planted 
the rains were a bit late so he had to get 
to work and make a rain-god. He cut 
a section out of a tree and spent hours 
on it. 

“T used to see him when riding 
through, and the old bird would chuckle 
and cackle and hack away at this thing 
here and say it would be all right on the 
day. 

“Well, the thing was finished and 
stuck up in the middle of the young 
yams. The rains held off and they began 
to wither. The pagans worship on a 
payment-on-result basis, and Gan-Gan 
drew his god’s attention to the job on 
hand by hammering that bit of wrought 
iron into the back of his head. 

“It seemed to work too, for next 
day the clouds gathered with a lot of 


thunder, but it passed away without 
rain. That’s when the thing got the 
lump cut out of its back that Martin | 
admires so. Gan-Gan got furious and | 
had a go at his rain-god with an axe. | 
“T was riding by a week later just | 
in time to save the thing. There had | 
been no rain. The yams were dead. | 
There was a sound like dropping coker- | 
nuts on a pavement, and I saw Gan. | 
Gan lamming into it with a club. He | 
accused it of ingratitude. 
“That’s all about it. I don’t know | 
what those chaps are driving at.” 
Bridger pressed out the stub of his 
cigarette against the rain-god. | 











“ HAMILTON, Ont.—Right Hon. R. B. Ben- | 
nett, Premier of Canada, arrived . . . at the | 
convocation of McMaster University. He was | 
one of the four to receive degrees. Honoris 
Causa delivered the convocation address.” 

Canadian Paper. 


While Citizen P. Accessit assisted. | 
| 





“How can I break my five-months-old | 

baby of wearing a hat? Hull. (Mrs.) C.” | 
Inquiry in Daily Paper. 

Tell him it adds ten years to his appear- | 

ance, 
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LitTLE GEORGE WASHINGTON SHOWS THE SIZE OF THE TROUT WHICH GOT AWAY. 














Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





A Prince of Prison-Breakers. 


THE subject of the latest addition to the Notable British 
Trials series would have been even more appropriate to a 
series of notable escapes. For the thieveries which brought 
Jack Sheppard (HopcEs, 10/6) to Tyburn Tree were petty, 
the consequent proceedings mere legal routine, but the young 
criminal was a prison-breaker without peer. It is his remark- 
able short way with bolts and bars which gives interest and 
indeed excitement to the late Mr. Horace BLEACKLEY’s 
excellent narrative and accounts for the immediate and 
abiding fame, the course of which in pamphlet and chap- 
book, ballad and drama, Mr. S. M. Exxtis, with the creden- 
tials of HARRISON AINSWoRTH’S biographer, has traced in 
his epilogue. This is an exploration, both erudite and enter- 
taining, of some picturesque and disreputable byways of 
literary and social history ; while the value of a volume most 
satisfying to human curiosity is enhanced by the reprint of 
contemporary matter, in some of which the master-hand of 
DEFOE is manifest. A rare biography of JonaTHAN WILD 
and Mr. Extts’s graceful tribute to his co-editor help 
to fill an omnibus—or should we not say a tumbril ?— 
for a pleasantly sinister journey. Nor must the generous 
garniture of illustrations go unacknowledged. 





The Sawdust Ring. 
Mr. EpwarpD SEaco confesses in an early chapter of his 
engaging book, Circus Company (PutTNAM, 10/6), that he 
had no inclination for learning. Apparently too he had very 


little opportunity for acquiring it, for he suffered from some 
disability that caused his parents to take him away from 
his preparatory school after a short two years and send him 
to a farm in the country. Consequently he grew up solitary 
and his imagination ran riot. He took to painting, and got 
several commissions to paint horses. Staying with a certain 
Major just outside Leicester for that purpose, he was taken 
to see Bevin’s Circus then visiting the town, and was 
immediately fascinated—so much so that he suggested to 
Mr. Bevin, the proprietor, that he should follow his circus 
about and make studies of the horses. He did in fact join 
it at Warwick in the last week of March, and after a long 
while succeeded in breaking down the barrier of reserve 
that exists between the circus people and the outside world, 
and was welcomed as a friend and good fellow. Clearly our 
author knows a good deal of his subject—which is not 
invariably the case with those who write of circus-life, 
and as he happens also to be a very capable artist he has 
enhanced the value of his book with a number of illustra- 
tions from his own pencil. Mr. Joun MASEFIELD writes a 
short introduction, from which it would seem that the 
LAUREATE has still a secret hankering for ‘“‘a travelling 
waggon drawn by two piebalds.” 





SRNR 


For the Older Reader. 

The wisdom of those dressmakers who realise that the 
“not so young” may be as anxious to look nice as the 
really young—and have as much money to spend on doing 
it—has always seemed to me to deserve success, and, simi- 
larly, I feel that Miss Netra Syrett’s demonstration in 
Aunt Elizabeth (BLEs, 7/6) of the charms of a heroine in 
the seventies should add to her wide clientéle of readers. Of 
course—alas there isno denying it !—romance in the seventies 
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must be chiefly vicarious or retrospec- 
tive and, save for a late accession to 


has a niece and nephew whose marriage, 
gone awry, needs her skilled attention 
and a moving history of her own to 
unfold. With some interesting pages 
on modern fiction and in praise of Mr. 
Atpous Hvxtry thrown in, Miss 
| SyrETT has written an oddly-schemed 
but pleasant novel, for which all the 
| elderly and all the some -day - going - 
to-be-elderly, should be grateful. 











Our Insular Oddities. 
“There ’s naught that is queerer than 
folk,” 
And “Truth is far stranger than 
Fiction ” ; 
In season each saw you ‘ll invoke, 
And always without contradiction, 
So you ‘ll read, nor abate your 
Views (who need invent tricks 
For freak human nature), 
The English Eccentrics. 


Here walk all fantastics that are, 
Introduced in the truly grand 
manner, 
From excellent old THomas Parr 
To bull-riding Jimmy THE TANNER; 
And here then come MytrTon, 
CoatTEs, THORNTON, the Colonel, 
KATERFELTO (cum kitten)— 
Their pageant ’s eternal! 


And the pageant ’s eternally good, 
And it’s issued by FABER AND 
FABER, 
And you ’d say, lam certain you would, 
That here is a work (ne’er a labour) 
Of genius; elastic 
This last, let it fit well 
Our equal fantastic 
And author, Miss StrwEtu. 





The Social Scene-Shifter. 
I feel that the blending of strips of 
social history with the intimate progress 
ofa fictitious family is not the inexhaust- 


» ptt TPHHe ri rity 


wealth, Aunt Hlizabeth’s is both, for she gy! 


/ 














Second. “ THE NIGCGER’S GOT ’IM THINKIN’, ’ARRY!” 





ible mine of interest it is supposed to 





be. Take Panorama—With Music (Carr, 8/6), for instance. 
The title alluringly suggests preoccupation with the actual 
music-makers of 1774-1932, the period covered by the 
genealogy on the jacket. But the allusion is a merely fan- 
tastic one to the tempo of the ages traversed: and, although 
a Georgian heroine’s husband incidentally compares her 
to “a perpetual ripple of airs from Mozart,” the really 
fascinating rapprochements and rifts between music and the 
remainder culture of the period are not the matter of Miss 
Grace E. THompson’s animated pen. What she does 
attempt is a reconstruction of fashionable life, linking her 
salient and sometimes substantial heroines (her heroes are 
men of straw) to this or that movement and this or that 
celebrity. Charlotte, who married a nabob, Joved the 
Prince Recent. Her grand-daughter Emily rejected Lovis 
NaPoLEon. There were two bolts for Gretna Green, one 
successful; and amateurs of the scandals of yesteryear 
can greet again the zsthetes of the nineties and a kaleido- 
scopic shifting of partners during the Great War. 








A Tale of a German Town. 


Some notable novels have come to us out of Germany in 
recent years, but I’m afraid that The Station-Master (CHATTO 
AND WInpvs, 7/6) cannot be given very high rank among 
them. Herr OskaR Maria GrarF writes with vigour and 
a racially conscientious realism, and Miss MARGARET 
GotpsMiITH has taken obvious pains in translating him, 
but the exclusive and persistent sensuality of the Bolwiesers, 
husband and wife, makes the story of their troubles rather 
monotonous reading; and it is a painfully sordid little 
world of mischief-makers and backbiters in which they 
move. As astudy of the nemesis of excessive uxoriousness 
the book is by no means unimpressive, but it suffers badly 
from an overdose of the moral squalor characteristic of the 
chronicle of small-town scandal. Alice’s criticism of the 
Walrus and the Carpenter would seem to be appropriate to 
every inhabitant of Werburg. They are all very unpleasant 
people. There are, it is true, some vivacious tavern scenes; 
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but they would be more effectively placed in a setting from 
which the graces had not been excluded with such Teutonic 
thoroughness. The note of poetic exaltation on which the 
story ends strikes one as a very factitious appendix. 


Antiquarian Fiction. 

Mute Witnesses (BENN, 7/6) is a rather engaging little 
book by the late Canon Victor L. WuITEcHURCH, who died 
only the other day. It is not a novel, nor an antiquarian 
treatise, but a judicious combination of the two which 
should please those who like the past history of their 
country presented to them in the guise of fiction. The 
author takes the church of a quiet village in Downshire, 
and in the person of the vicar of the parish attempts to 
trace the story of the various additions and alterations that 
have changed it from the original rude Saxon sanctuary to 
its present form. (He begins, by the way, with a prelim- 
inary chapter dealing with prehistoric times). The general 
scheme of the book reminds one of Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
Like Mr. Krptinc, Canon WHItTEcHURCH introduces his 


are not Sussex-born will have no difficulty in absorbing the 
gossip and information that he with no niggardly hand pro. 
vides for us. Smugglers, cricketers, highwaymen, oddities 
—all find a place, but Chapter II., where Mr. Becket? 
writes about his dogs, is for me the gem of the collection. 





Whigs and Tories. 

In Clacking Shutiles (STANLEY PAUL, 7/6), Miss FLoRENcE 
Bone goes back to the last days of hand-looms and stage. 
coaches. Railroads were invading Yorkshire, and against 
such disturbances of peace and property Sir Piers Pumphrey 
set the whole weight of his broad back. Scarcely less than 
modern inventions Sir Piers hated the Willows, who were 
Whigs and, in his opinion, upstart manufacturers. Fate, 
however, had already decreed that it was easier for him to 
hate the Willows than to ignore them, and Miss Bone relates 
effectively the history and contacts of these two families. 





Prelude to Hitlerism. 
Rarely has the litany of the poor been sung so sweetly as by 





Roman centurion, | 
. | 
marching through to re- | 


lieve the garrison at Isca | / 


j 


Silurium, and his Nor- | { 
man Lord of the Manor, | \ 


surrounded by subdued | __,. ~~. 
but scowling Saxons. | er 
And so we go forward to| (”~ \ 
the rise of the Abbey, | € 

and its fall in Tudor} 
times, and the news of | 
the Armada, the Protec- | 
torate and the Restora- | 
tion and the arrival of | 
WILLIAM OF ORANGE, 
and down at last to the | 
disturbed early days of | 
Victoria. Little Marple. | 
ton village may not be | 
quite so fascinating as| 
Pook’s Hill, but its his- | 
tory hasa certaincharm. | 





Ulster Grit. | 


: & L SEEN THIS NOTICE, 
The St. John Ervine '|— 










Conscientious Assistant (to traction-engine driver). “I say, Brut, I gust 


Do YoU THINK WE’D BETTER GO BACK?” 


Herr Hans FALuapa in 
Little Man What Now? 
(Putnam, 7/6). He de- 
picts, realistically and 
without bitterness, the 
life of an unemployed 
shop-assistant and his 
wife in Berlin. There 
is the usual excess of 
physieal detail which 
one comes to expect in 
modern novels, but here 
the crudities are soft- 
ened by an underlying 
beauty and courage. The 
reader is depressed by 
the narrative but exhil- 
arated by the exhibited 
nobility of the human 
spirit. The resilience of 
Pinneberg and his Bunny 
after periods of mis- 
fortune and oppression 
is altogether admirable. 
| Mr. Ertc Sutton makes 








Omnibus (COLLINS, 7/6) carries as passengers, and renews our 
acquaintance with, “The Foolish Lovers ” (a homely tale of 
first love, second love, and thwarted ambition); “ The Way- 
ward Man,” who drifted into sailoring, and that delightful 
woman who was “The First Mrs. Fraser”. . . . Three 
excellent stories. I hope Mr. ErvINE won’t mind being 
written down a wholesome author. He doesn’t shirk un- 
pleasant things, but he doesn’t drag them in to gloat over. 
I like his conscious pride in the truculent Ulster grit and 
assertiveness, his half-contemptuous, half- affectionate 
tolerance of the English, his conviction that they don’t 
know how to pronounce their own language and his refusal 
to be impressed by the wisdom and authority of the very 
young. An honest downright author with an eye for situa- 
tion and character and the selection of significant detail. 





Sussex. 

lf the mannér in which Mr. ARTHUR BECKETT presents 
Adventures of a-Quict Man (CoMBRIDGES, 7/6) is at times 
a little irritating there is no doubt about the value of its 
contents. In previous volumes Mr. BreckettT has paid 
liberal homage to the beauties of his beloved county, and 
here he has gathered together lore and legend that are 
more than worthy of preservation. Even those of us who 


an excellent translator and the book is invaluable as a 
description of the conditions in Germany which led to 
the recent political upheaval. 





Note.—The publishers of Spanish Death, by Admiral 
E. R. G. R. Evans, are Messrs. JARROLD, and not, as we 
stated in our last issue, Messrs. HARRAP. 








Mr. Punch on Tour. 





Tue Collection of original Drawings by Joun LeEEcH, 
CHARLES KEENE, Sir JOHN TENNIEL and GEORGE DU Mav- 
RIER, and of reproductions of Famous Cartoons, Forecasts 
and other exhibits from Punch, will be on view at the 
Bankfield Museum, Halifax, June 17 to July 15; at Wrex- 
ham, July 24 to August 12; and at Bath, August 26 to 
September 20. 

A separate Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous 
situations between Doctor and Patient will be on view at 
the Public Art Gallery, Burton-on-Trent, June 24 to July 
22; at Bolton, August 5 to September 2; and at Whitby, 
September 16 to October 14. Invitations to visit either of 
these Exhibitions will be gladly sent to readers if they apply 
to the Secretary, “ Punch” Office, 10, Bouveric Street, E.C.4. 
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